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POMPEIL. 


Pompeii, an ancient city at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, twelve miles southeast of 
Naples, was buried at the same time with 
Herculaneum. The volcanic matter, cover- 
ing Pompeii, being little more than an ac- 
cumulation of ashes, far different from the 
solid lava that covers Herculaneum, more | 
than a fourth part of the former has been 
cleared, and the traveller finds himself in 
the midst of ancient buildings. On enter- 
ing the city, the first object that attracts 
attention is the quarters of a legion of Ro- 
man soldiers. Immediately behind these 
are two theatres, one large, the other 
small, but each cased with marble, and in 
every respect highly finished. A temple 
of Isis stands behind the smaller theatre, 
and occupies an angle formed by two 
streets. In the different parts of the build- 
ing there ate niches, formerly containing 
statues. Behind this temple is a court, 
surrounded with a portico, and supported 
by sixteen Doric pillars. Another court 
follows, with a similar portico, and com- 
municates with the portico of the theatre, 
supported by more than sixty stone pillars 
of the same order. The great amphithea- 
tre proudly rears its head over every 
other edifice in the same elevated spot. 
It is a stupendous structure, and has 
twenty-four rows of seats, the circumfer- 
ence of the lowest of which is about seven 
hundred and fifty feet; and it is estimated 
to have contained 300,000 spectators. The 
weper walls are much injured, having par- 
tially projected above ground long before 
the discovery of the city. 

[ Worcester’s Sketches, 








Narrative. 


A PARSEE LADY. 


I asked her how the hair was disposed 
of with them? Whereupon, laughing mer- 
rily, she threw back her saree, and the dis- 
figuring kind of bandage which concealed 
the forehead and head, and shaking down 
@ quantity of black, silky hair, her eyes 
sparkling with animation, she really looked 
80 beautiful, that 1 could not refrain from 
wudly exclaiming against the barbarous 
style of costume which thus transformed a 
perfect houri into a bandaged Egyptian 
mummy. Another personal disfigurement 
they very ingeniously contrive, by perforat- 
ing completely their small, delicately form- 
ed ears all round, inserting such heavy 
Jewelled pendants that the shape becomes 

rted with increasing years, and the 
appearance of the feature is so unnatural 
that I was glad to see the saree drawn over 
it, All these ladies were of small stature, 
with slight and graceful figures, regular 
features, and a pale olive complexion, 
which in their estimation is the highest at- 
tribute of beauty, My sociable friend point- 
ed out to me a little girl of about nine years 

















= of age, who, she said, was so 
strikingly fair that her hand 
had been eagerly sought in mar- 
riage by several before she had 
“| attained her fourth year. She 
had been now for some time be- 
trothed to the son of a wealthy 
Parsee; and when of sufficient 
ii age to be separated from her 
lj] mother, she was to take up her 
abode in the family of her future 
husband. She was a sweet, 
gentle little creature, with an 
expression of melancholy in her 
soft gazelle-like eyes; and, 
am judging from her mother’s con- 
stant caresses and looks of love 
bestowed upon her child, I could well im- 
agine how heavily the thought of approach- 
ing separation must press on both their 
hearts. I was delighted to see some speci- 
mens of needlework strewn about the room, 
such as canvass-work and embroidery, aid, 
upon inquiring how they had learned 
these arts, I was informed that an English 
missionary lady had lately given them 
some instruction in the use of the needle ; 
and that the father was so astonished at 
their progress, that he talked of allowing 
them to learn the piano forte, and had ac- 
tually provided a magnificent instrument 
in anticipation. I begged to see it, and 
never shall I forget their delight as I ran 
my fingers over the notes. The entire fe- 
male household, including the servant, 
gathered round me, clapping their hands as 
I played a few lively airs; and when at 
length I rose to depart, they all loudly en- 
treated me to come soon again, and stay 
the whole day with them. Their 
only recreation appeared to consist in giv- 
ing occasional parties to the ladies of their 
acquaintance, and making a grand exhibi- 
tion of silk sarees and costly jewels. I 
was greatly amused to hear that, of late, it 
is considered an essential mark of style and 
fashion to wear English silk stockings be- 


neath their embroidered slippers ona party | 


night, though the usual custom is, to have 
the feet and ancles uncovered, with the ex- 
ception of the hanilsome jeweled ornaments 
called anklets which are clasped round 
them.—[ Life in Bombay. 





THE WASHINGTON FAMILY AT DINNER. 

[Dr. McWhirr’s forthcoming autobiography 
contains the following passage. Dr. McWhirr 
was the teacher of the academy at Alexandria, 
which two of General Washington’s nephews 
attended :]— 

‘At the dinner-table, Mrs. Washington 
sat at the head, and Major Washington 
at the foot. The General sat next Mrs. 
Washington, onher left. He called upon 
me to ask a blessing before meat. When 
the cloth was about to be removed, he re- 
turned thanks himself. Mrs. Washington 
with asmile said, ‘My dear, you forgot 
that you had a clergyman dining with you 
to-day.’ With equal pleasantness he re- 
plied, ‘My dear, I wish clergymen, and 
all men, to know that I am not a graceless 
man.’ I was frequently at Mount Vernon, 
and saw him frequently at Alexandria; 
nor did I ever see any person, whatever 
might be his character or standing, who 
was not sensibly awed by his presence, and 
by the impression of his greatness. The 
vivacity and grace of Mrs. Washington re- 
lieved visitors of some of that feeling of 
awe and restraint which possessed them. 
He was uniformly grave, and smiled but 
seldom, but alwaysagreeable. His favorite 
subject of conversation was agriculture, and 





he scrupulously avoided, in general society, 





topics connected with politics, or the war, 
or his own personal actions. As all the 
world knows, he was most regular in his 
habits. He went into his study, it is said, 
about four o’clock in the morning. He 
continued there until breakfast, which he 
took with his family, and then visited his 
plantations. He returned at noon, and 
his dinner hour was three o'clock. He 
was then open to the calls of his friends, 
and to the society of visitors. No one ac- 
quainted with his habits, thought of cal- 
ling upon General Washington in the morn- 
ing. He took the liveliest interest in our 
academy, and in the cause of education 
generally, and uniformly attended our ex- 
hibitions.’—[ Home Journal. 


THE IDIOT AND HIS MOTHER. 


[Rarely have we read a paragraph:se affect- 
ing as this, which we copy from the Ulster 
(Ireland) Gazzette :] 

‘There resides in Castlewellan, in the 
county Down, a poor idiot, whose mother 
died, and was buried, about five weeks 
ago, in Bryansford church-yard. The help- 
less lad was evidently. deeply affected by 
the loss he had sustained, and, last week, 
conceiving that his fond parent had not 
been interred as she ought to have been, 
and that her body was floating in water 
under the soil, he proceeded with wheel- 
barrow and spade to the grave, disinterred 
the remains, and carried them away. The 
operation was witnessed by several neigh- 
bors, who, when they attempted to inter- 
fere, were obliged to withdraw, the idiot 
threatening their lives, imagining, it is be- 
lieved, that they had some interest in the 
body, and were resolved at all hazards to 
obtain it. The parties in question, finding 
they were unable to restrain him, gave im- 
mediate information to the police, and in 
a short time the unfortunate idiot, who 
had the coffin placed on a wheelbarrow, 
and was on his way with it to the moun- 
tains, was arrested, and was obliged to re- 
turn. He was subsequently allowed, under 
surveillance, to carry off his wonderful bur- 
den, and it is stated, that during three 
days and nights he proceeded in the man- 
ner described, among and over the moun- 
tains in the neighborhood; that he dug 
three graves, which did not seem to satisfy 
him, and that eventually, exhausted by 
fatigue, he reached Rostrevor where he had 
the remains carefully interred.’—id. 


Moral Coles. 


NELLIE WARD, 


OR THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 

















It was a pleasant afternoon in June. 
The birds were singing so joyously, and 
every thing out of doors looked so beautiful 
that it seemed very hard to stay in the 
house. 

So Nellie Ward thought, as she sat by 
an open window, in her mother’s parlor, 
sewing. 

*O dear,’ said she to herself, ‘how I 
wish this work was done. I wish mother 
had not told me to.do it. It seems as if 
she did it just to tantalize me.’ 

At this moment Nellie heard happy 
voices in the yard, and as she looked up, 
several of her school-mates, ran towards 
the window, exclaiming :—‘ Come Nellie, 
do not sit there and mope, but go with us 
to Maple grove.’ 

‘OI wishI could go,’ sighed Nellie, 
‘but I can’t, possibly, girls ; for'mother has 
gone out, axl che told me not to leave the 





house until I had finished this work. If I 
had not been so idle, it would have been 
done. Itistoo bad. Can't you wait for 
me, girls, I’ll hurry.’ 

‘We will help you,’ said Annie Murray. 

*O do, and then I can go.’ 

With the assistance of her friends, Nel- 
lie’s task was soon completed, and they 
were on their way to Maple grove in high 
glee. 

Nellie’s anxiety to join her friends pre- 
vented her at the time, from perceiving 
that it was wrong for her to receive their 
assistance in a task which her mother had 
assigned her. During the walk, the thought 
crossed her mind, and she became uneasy. 
* Mother will be displeased if I tell her. I 
might say with truth, that it was finished, 
before I left the house; but then, J did not 
do it. O dear me, I wish I had not come.’ 
Nellie’s enjoyment for the afternoon, was 
at an end, and she went home feeling very 
unhappy. There was a struggle in her 
mind, between right and wrong, and alas! 
for poor Nellie, the wrong obtained the 
mastery. Shedreaded her mother’s dis- 
pleasure, and decided to tell her an untruth. 
She tried to persuade herself that it would 
not be exactly a falsehood, but in vain, 
and conscience whispered, speak the truth. 
But Nellie wished particularly for her mo- 
ther’s favor at this time, and heeded not 
the faithful monitor. 

* Did you finish your work as I told you, 
my dear?’ said her mother on her return. 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Nellie, but she spoke 
very faintly, for it was her first falsehood. 

‘I knew youcould complete it in time to 
take a walk if you were diligent. I saw 
that you were displeased that I should re- 
quire it of you; but does not my daughter 
feel more happy for having obeyed her mo- 
ther, who would not deprive her of any 
reasonable pleasure?’ said Mrs. Ward, as 
she stooped to kiss Nellie. That kiss was 
almost too much for Nellie’s feelings, she 
with difficulty refrained from throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck, and con- 
fessing all. But she could not bear to have 
her mother distrust her in future, and mak- 
ing an excuse, she hastened to her room, 
threw herself on the bed, and burst into 
tears. Fatigued with weeping, she fell 
asleep. She was troubled even in sleep, 
and her mother’s entrance roused her from 
a trougled dream, to an unhappy reality. 

‘Are you sick, Nellie?’ anxiously in- 
quired her mother. 

‘No, mother; but my head aches so bad- 
ly that I would rather stay in my room.’ 

Mrs. Ward did all a kind mother could, “ 
for her relief, and kissing her tenderly, bade 
her good night. 

No good night for Nellie then. She 
had committed a great sin, and conscience 
would grant her no peace of mind. She 
tried to pray, but the words died on her 
lips. All night she tossed upon her pillow. 
What if she should die that night? She 
longed for morning, and with its first light, 
she went to her mother’s chamber, and con- 
fessed her fault. Her mother was much 
grieved; but better pleased that she had 
acknowledged what she had done, rather 
than that she should have learned it in 
some other manner, which she would have 
done, if Nellie had concealed it. 

Anna Murray, came a few days after, to 
visit Neliie, and mentioned the circum- 
stance in her mother’s hearing. Mrs. Ward 
then took occasion to speak to both the 
girls of the great sin of deception, and 
warned them to beware of taking the first 
a in that downward path. 

ellie suffered so much from her first 
falsehood, that ever after that, she adhered 
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most strictly to the truth, even when it did 
‘at the time, seem to her disadvantage to 
speak it. 

1 will say for the encouragement of those 
who wish always to speak the truth, that 
Nellie found, however strong the tempta- 
tion might be to deceive, that she was able 
to withstand it, (and was always happy 
from so doing,) after her first falsehood. 

Erta. 


Natural fjistorp. 


BIRDS.—NO. IX. 


THE OSTRICH. 


The_ostrich is generally considered the 
largest of birds, and its size deprives it of 
the principal excellence of its kind, the 
power of flying. ‘The medium weight of 
this bird may be estimated at seventy or 
eighty pounds, a weight which would re- 
quire an immense power of wing to elevate 
into the atmosphere.’ Therefore those 
enormous birds which approach the ostrich 
in size cannot possess the faculty of flight. 
The head and bill of the ostrich resemble 
those of the duck; and the neck is like 
that of the swan, but longer; the legs are 
similar to those of a hen, and the whole ap- 
pearance in the distance is said to be like 
that of the camel. It is usually seven feet 
high from the top of the head to the ground, 
and only four feet from the back, so that 
the head and neck are above three feet 
long. One of the wings without the fea- 
thers is afoot anda half, and with the 
feathers three feet in length. The plumage 
is generally black and white, the largest 
feathers are at the extremity of the wings 
and tail, and are white. The head and 
upper part of the neck are covered with 
hair. The ostrich is a native of Africa 
and Arabia, and is so disqualified for society 
with man, that it prefers the most solitary 
and dreary deserts, where there are few 
vegetables, to clothe the face of the earth, 
and where the refreshing rain never falls. 

The ostrich is a most voracious animal, 
devouring leather, grass, hair, stones, iron, 
glass, and indeed scarcely any thing seems 
to come amiss to it. I once saw an ostrich 
swallow a piece of iron which would weigh, 
I should think, over an ounce, without ap- 
pearing to be in the least inconvenienced 
by it. This bird lays very large eggs, 
some of them are above five inches in di- 
ameter, and weigh from five to six pounds. 
These eggs frequently contain a number of 
small, exceedingly hard and oval-shaped 
pebbles, about as large as a pea, of a yel- 
low color, these are sometimes set, and 
used as buttons. 

The strength and size of the ostrich has 
suggested to men the experiment of using 
them as animals of burthen, and we are 
told that the tyrant Firmius, who reigned 
in Egypt about the-end of the third century, 
was frequently carried by large ostriches. 
Moore, an English traveller, relates that 
he saw a man in Africa travelling on an 
ostrich. It is said by writers that when 
taken young, these birds can be tamed and 
taught to carry a rider with the same safety 
and docility as a horse. The flesh of the 
ostrich is by some nations considéred a 
great luxury, even at the present time. In 
ancient times they were served up at the 
feasts given by the Romans, and it is men- 
tioned in history that the Emperor Helioga- 
balus was served with the brains of six 
hundred of them at one feast. The skin 
of this bird is very thick, so much so that 
it is used for leather by the Arabians; of 
the shells of the eggs, drinking cups are 
made, and the plumage sells for a great 
price in most of the countries of Europe. 

As the ostrich is so valuable, of course 

mati has become his assiduous pursuer. For 
this purpose, the Arabians train up their 
best and fleetest horses, as the bird will 
frequently outrun them. The ostrich, 
when pursued, runs in circles, and the 
hunter makes a smaller circle, and meets 
him at unexpected turns, and keeps him 
thus employed sometimes for two or three 
days together. At last spent with fatigue 
and hunger, and finding escape impossible, 
he endeavors to hide himself from his 
enemies by covering his head in the sand. 
He will, although naturally very gentle, 
sometimes face his pursuers, and when 
driven to desperation, defend himself with 
his beak, wings and feet. And so strong 
is he, that a man would be wholly unable 
to withstand his blows. EstELLe. 














A BIRD CONVENTION. 


We witnessed a few years since, a con- 
gress or convention of birds the character 
of which was inexplicable, and is unex- 
plained in all ornithological works. We 
question whether Messes. Audubon or 
Wilson ever saw the like, for if they had, 
they would have been quite likely to have 
made a note of it. Spending some days at 
a friend’s house, in Wyoming C., during 
haying time, we were among the mowers, 
one of whom, with his scythe, cut in twain 
a large spotted adder, or milk snake, the 
parts of which he tossed over the fence into 
the highway. Ina few minutes birds be- 
gan to collect upon the fences on either 
side of the dead snake, and within one hour 
there was a large flock, composed of almost 
every variety of birds in our forest. It 
was truly a mixed assemblage ; sitting upon 
the same rail were birds that we seldom, if 
ever, see in close proximity, twittering, flut- 
tering, and singing, as if they were having 
a jubilee. 

Occasionally they would leave the fences, 
light in the road, and form a hollow square, 
in the centre of which, would be the body 
of thedead snake. The scene continued 
about two hours, when the birds mostly re- 
turned to their haunts in field and forest. 

It was as if a common enemy had been 
slain, and they were celebrating the event 
—for their demonstrations were joyous 
ones—had none the appearance of funeral 
obsequies. The species of snake to which 
the dead one belonged, fascinate birds, and 
thus make prey of them—they break up 
their nests, devour the eggs and unfledged 
young ones—do not these facts furnish a 
solution of the mysterious and singular 
gathering? But by what silent and unseen 
agency did the news go out to all the 
haunts of these birds in woods and mea- 
dows, bush brier, orchards and gardens, 
and so numerous and incongruous. 


[ Rochester (IN. Y.) Union. 


Sabb ath School. 

















JOHNNY AIMES. 


In the village where I live, W street 
is one of the principal business streets. It 
is not a pleasant street to walk in, for in 
some parts of it, you see more wretched- 
ness than in any other street in the village. 
Some of the houses belong to people who 
rent rooms to the very poorest of the peo- 
ple, and sometimes one house has _ several 
families in it. In miserable cellars and 
small close rooms, live drunken fathers and 
mothers, and half starved children, and if 
you ask the little girl who comes to your 
door and asks for ‘cold meat,’ where she 
lives, her answer will probably be, ‘ Down 
in W street.’ 

A benevolent lady and her friend were 
once visiting among the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants of W street, to find out 
and relieve the wants of such persons as I 
have described. One object they had in 
view, was to seek out the family of old 
‘Johnny Aimes,’ who, although he was a 
miserable drunkard himself he had a res- 
pectable wife and two honest, industrious 
sons. After much inquiry the ladies found 
the place. It wasa wretched cellar and 
contained all the family. After the usual 
friendly salutations, one of the visitors in- 
quired if they had suffered for want of any- 
thing? 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Aimes, ‘ but we should 
have suffered if it had not been for him,’— 
at the same time looking towards her oldest 
boy. ‘ He brings home all his wages,’ she 
continued, ‘ but now he cannot get work.’ 

*‘ And how is it with you, Johnny?’ in- 
quired the lady of the younger son, a boy 
about fourteen years old. 

‘Well,’ said the mother answering for 
him, ‘I don’t know just what to do with 
Johnny. He is determined to have an 
education. He goes tothe Union school, 
but he says nobody attends to him. He 
has contrived some way or other to learn 
to write a little, but that is about all.’ 

‘Johnny is always in his place at the 
Sunday-school,’ said the other lady. 

‘Oh yes,’ returned the mother, ‘he would 
not miss going to Sunday-school for a great 
deal, but now the cold weather is coming 
on, and the poor child’s shoes are old and 
thin, and Leis going to work to earn the 
money for another pair; but work is very 
scarce now. Most every body has their 














wood-sawing engaged.’ 





‘Itis so, but Johnny you shall have a | 


writing book, pens and ink, and I will see 
if I can get you some work.’ 

So saying, the lady and her companion 
took their leave. Johnny got his writing 
book, and I should not wonder, if he got 
his shoes too, though I have no knowledge 
as to that fact. . 

Little boy! Perhaps you have a kind 
father, who sends you to a good school 
where you are well instructed, and provides 
you with necessary books. Do you spend 
your time during school hours, in making 
pictures on the slate or talking and laugh- 
ing with the other boys? Are your eyes 
looking around the school room, at every- 
thing except your book, and is your mind 
filled with your sports instead of your les- 
son? Think how glad some little Johnny 
would be of those books to which you give 
so little heed. Make the most of your ad- 
vantages, and be thankful for them. Sup- 
pose you had no shoes to go to Sunday- 
school, would you go to work and earn a 
pair? Ihopesome of you will say ‘ yes,’ 
and do it with a stout heart and willing 
hands. Will you stay away then, if you 
have the means of going, provided for you? 
Think of the many who have no Sunday- 
school to go to—no church where they can 
hear the preaching of the gospel. Do you 
have both oreither? Do not neglect them. 
And for these and all other blessings, be 
thankful to your Heavenly Father.  s. 

[ Youth s Penny Gaz. 








Religion. 
THE HOUR OF SECRET PRAYER. 


A few days ago, I was looking over the 
printed Minutes of our Association, and 
observed among other earnest recommenda- 
tions to the churches, in reference to the 
revival of religion, that every member 








should devote one hour in every week, to | 


secret, special prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit’s influence on our churches ; 
and the fact brought to my recollection a 
very solemn occurrence. 

The said occurrence took place more 
than thirty years ago. A Baptist church 
was in an exceedingly depressed condition, 
and small hope existed of its revival. 
Several proposals were made by the pastor 
and others, as to the best means of effect- 
ing a change, and the proposals were rapid- 
ly passed as resolutions. Atlength it was 
suggested, that in addition to whatever 
time was spent by the individual members 
of the church in private devotion, one hour 
should be added to itevery week, especial- 
ly to entreat God to favor the church with 
his holy influence, to revive his vineyard, 
and toconvert sinners. This, like the rest 
of the proposals made, was about to be re- 
solved on, when one of the deacons rose to 
speak. No matter about giving the name 
of the deacon ; suffice it to say, that it was 
the schoolmaster of the popular temperance 
lecturer, John B. Gough. The worthy 
deacon rose with all solemnity, to say that 
he really felt that against any such resolu- 
tion he must enter a protest. 

It will be readily supposed that such a 
statement, made in such a manner, would 
excite some surprise; which was not les- 
sened by the strong agitation shown by the 
speaker. He went on tearfully, to say, 
that he could not bear the idea of any 
longer attempting to deceive the infinitely 
holy Searcher of hearts. For years, he ad- 
ded, the church had, from time to time en- 
tered into the most solemn engagements 
with the great Being, and had failed in 
them all; and he was really fearful of a 
renewal of such engagement. He closed 
with avowing his intention, if the motion 
was persevered in, to vote against it, be- 
cause he was fearful that it would be en- 
tirely hypocritical. 

The worthy deacon had no character for 
censoriousness or severity, which fact made 
his remarks the more impressive. At 
length one rose, and he was followed by 
another, and yet another, all acknowledg- 
ing the truth of the charge, and professing 
repentance. The resolution was carried, 
and the deacon himseJf withdrew his op- 
position when he had heard the confessions 
of the brethren; and expressed a hope 
that a better state of things was at hand. 
Nor was he disappointed ; many, no doubt, 
redeemed the pledge, and Zion put on her 
‘beautiful garments,’ and rejoiced in the 
accession ofa large number to her friends. 

Is it not to be feared that even among 





ee 
us, there are sins of this kind against the 
Lord our God? ‘Be not deceived, Gog is 
not mocked; whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.’—[ Watch, end 
Reflect. 


A LAMB OF CHRIST’S FLOCK. 


Let me tell youa word ofa gentle lamb 
whom Jesus gathered, and whom I saw - 
her way from grace to glory. She was 
early brought to Christ, and early taken to 
be with him where he is. She told her 
companions that she generally fell asleep 
on these words: ‘ His left hand is under 
my head, and his right hand doth embrace 
me ;’ and sometimes on these: ‘ Under. 
neath are the everlasting arms.’ She sajj 
she did not know how it was, but somehow 
she felt that Christ was always near her, 
Another time she said, ‘I think it is the 
best way to make myself as loathsome ag ] 
can before him, and then to look to Jesus,’ 

When seized with her last illness, ang 
told that the doctors thought she would 
not live long, she looked quite composed, 
and said, ‘lam very happy at that.’ She 
said that she could not love Jesus enough 
here, that she would like to be with him, 
and then she would love him as she ought, 
To her tender watchful relative she said, 
‘I wonder at your often looking so grave, 
I’m surprised at it, for I think I am the 
happiest person in the house. I have every 
temporal comfort, and then Iam going to 
Jesus.’ 

After a companion had been with her, 
she said, ‘ Margaret quite entered into my 
happiness; she did not look grave, but 
smiled; that shows how much she loves 
me.” 

When sitting one evening, her head 
resting on a pillow, she was asked, ‘Is 
there anything the matter, my darling? 

‘O,’ said she,‘ I am only weak. I am 
quite happy. Jesus hath said, ‘ Thou art 
mine.’’ 

Another day, when near her last, one 
said to her, ‘ Have you been praying much 
to-day >” 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ and I have been try- 
ing to praise, too.’ 

‘ And what have you been praising for? 

‘I praise God,’ she said, ‘for all the 
comforts I have; I praise him for many 
kind friends ; you know he is the founda- 
tion ofall. AndI praise him for taking a 
sinner to glory.’—[ McCheyne. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


AMY SEWARD’S TEMPTATION. 


‘Come Amy,’ exclaimed Hattie Sum- 
mers, a merry girl of seventeen, as she 
entered her cousin’s room one pleasant 
afternoon, ‘come, pa has promised to take 
me to the Museum to see ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ played, and I wish you to accom- 
pany us, quick! Put on your bonnet, he 
will be here in a minute.’ 

‘Iam very much obliged to you, dear 
Hattie, for your kindness; but indeed I 
cannot attend. It is ‘Ash Wednesday, 
and J hope to be able to attend church.’ 

‘Pho! whatifit is? There is no need 
of your going, for you are not a communi- 
cant of the church ; besides, even if you 
were, that would make no difference, for on 
my way hither, I met two or three of our 
best members wending their way towards 
Tremont Street!’ 

‘Well, I am very sorry; they must sure- 
ly have forgotten that they promised ‘in 
the presence of God, and the congregation, 
to renew the solemn vow and promise 
made for them at their baptism.’ That 
they then ‘renounced the pomp and 
vanities of this world.’ 

* Oh, fudge! You know it is proverbial 
that Unitarians, and Episcopalians, are 
worldly, pleasure loving people, and s0 
why need you set yourself up for a pattern 
of goodness ?” 

‘Iam sorry, Hattie, that you have such 
an opinion of us; for I know a great many 
Episcopalians who are sincere christians. 
Far be it from me to judge my Unitarian 
friends—dear Mrs. E. and our lovely friend 
Miss C. I am sure that you call them per- 
fection.’ ? 

‘Yes, they would as soon think of riding 
to the moon, as going near a play-house; 
but never mind, do go, just this afternoon, 
we shall enjoy so much seeing the per- 
formance together, you know while we 
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gore reading the book, that we agreed to 


Bow [ shall like to see Topsy roll up 
eyes when Miss Ophelia catches her 
qth her ribbons in her sleeves! But 

ore than all how beautiful to see dear, 
soni Eva, come before us, and with tear- 
al loving pathos say, ‘Dear Topsy, the 
ord Jesus loves you, and so do I.’ | 

‘Please Hattie, tempt me no more. 
Relieve me, the inclination is very strong, 
put I cannot at the commencement of Lent, 
she season in which our church, especially 
alls upon its members to draw themselves 
fom the world, and with deep and sincere 
repentance to renewedly consecrate them- 
gives to their Redeemer. I cannot thus 
openly say I disregard all its teachings.’ 

‘Dear Amy, don’t look so sorrowful, and 
| will tease you no more. Hark! There 
ig father’s voice: I will make your ex- 
cuses to him—good bye.’ ; 

‘One temptation overcome!’ exclaimed 
Amy, as the door closed upon her cousin, 
‘how sweet the reward! I already feel 
strengthened for the service of the after- 
noon. Butit is time for me to prepare for 
church,’ and hastily arranging herself, she 
left the house. : 

Amy Seward, was an only child, and 
motherless. She was naturally of a reserv- 
ed disposition ; had it not been for the de- 
yotedness of a fond father, and the judici- 
ous management of a kind aunt, she would 
have been morbidly sensitive, as it was, she 
was now a quiet, loveable affectionate girl. 
She dearly loved all her friends, but was 
particularly attached to her cousin Hattie, 
a gay, laughing girl, who returned her 
friendship with sincere warmth. They had 
long wished to see ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
but school duties had prevented until the 
afternoon upon which our story commences. 
Within the few past weeks, (their rector 
being absent) the presiding Bishop had oc- 
cupied their pulpit, his discourses were very 
serious, especially to the young. Amy’s 
attention had been awakened, and she had 
resolved that at the next confirmation she 
would dedicate herself publicly to God. 
This had been her first temptation, and it 
was a powerful one to overcome. Will 
not my readers rejoice that she was thus 
enabled to do it? 

As Amy knelt in church, and responded 
tothe services, she exclaimed inwardly, 
‘Certainly ‘the Lord is in his holy tem- 
ple’ an@she felt that His peace had 
been given unto her, that ‘ peace which 
the world cannot give, or take away.’ 

The remembrance of that hour must 
always with her be holy. 

‘Only kneel on, nor turn away 

From the pure shrine where Christ to-day 

Will store each flower ye dutious lay 
For an eternal wreath.’ 

Not once did her thoughts recur to the 
play which a few hours before she had an- 
ticipated with so much pleasure, until she 


steached home, and as her eye fell on Mrs. 


Stowe’s inimitable work, she smiled and 
said, * It is sufficiently interesting to read 
it, without seeing it performed.’ 

‘What is that, Amy ?’ inquired her aunt, 
looking up from her sewing in surprise. 

As Amy concluded her recital of the 
temptation and its reward, her aunt drew 
her towards herself, saying with deep emo- 
ton, ‘It was the strongest wish, the most 
fervent desire of your departed mother, as 
ithas ever been our prayer, that in your 
youthful days, you would of your own de- 
Site unite yourself with His people. May 
and mother’s God, bless you, my dear 


‘Dear aunt, I feel so happy, and yet I 
dare not speak to our rector for fear that 
he will think me unworthy.’ 

‘Rather, my love, will he rejoice that 
one of his precious lambs wishes to enter 
the visible fold of our Saviour on earth.’ 

‘How happily has this day ended for us, 
cousin Hattie’s temptation, by the grace of 
God, has proved a blessing to you, and a 
Source of thankfulness to me. With re- 
newed earnestness, my dear girl, pray 


‘Lead me not into temptation, but deliver 
me from evil.’ ARCANA. 


‘Seer ren 
_ 


RIDICULE OF THE BIBLE. 


“Is your Bible asacred book? I should 
not, from the manner you treat it.’ 

Well might the scorner say this, while 

aristians who at least believe the Bible, 


‘trow ridicule on it b their irreverent 
quotations. es 


®lc.8a01 wanld nat ahnea Tam Paine’a 


Age of Reasons as we dothe Word of God; 
a heathen at least treats his very idols with 
respect ; the Brahmin would scorn to make 
his sacred books objects of mirth; the 
Musselman exhibits the utmost decorum 
in his mention of the Koran. But we talk 
glibly of men with whom God, the Eternal, 
held converse; we connect those names 
that should at least command reverenee, 
for that very reason, with jokes and jibes. 

Is there sense, is there decency, above 
all, is there wit in this? Every candid 
mind will say no. 

What thinks the thoughtless boy, who 
is told to take that holy book for his guide, 
when in reading his favorite literature, he 
meets with some smart repartee, bandying 
those honored names? Who would show 
such vulgar taste, as to call the father of 
his country ‘ Granny Washington,’ or in- 
sult his memory by weaving in his name 
to illustrate some ridiculous personifica- 
tion? And are the prophets, holy men 
who walked with God, less to be honored 
than he ? 

We beseech you cease this practice. If 
indeed we write for the good of mankind, 
and not merely for gold or fame, we should 
consider whether we are weaving for our- 
selves a pleasant remembrance for our 
future. Do we believe there is a God? 
How then shall we account to Him for 
making His Word ridiculous to the com- 
prehension of the thoughtless ? 

If the Bible is the book of books, let it 
be distinguished above all others; we 
would as soon cut off our right hand, as to 
raise one laugh at the expense of its divine 
character. 

Ridicule any, every thing else, but leave 
the Holy Bible untouched. It had better 
never be read than for such debasing pur- 
poses.—[ Mrs. Denison. 





THE BIBLE. 


How comes it that this little volume, 
composed by humble men, in a rude age, 
when art and science were but in their 
childhood, has exerted more influence on 
the human mind and on the social system 
than all the other books put together? 
Whence comes it that this book has achiev- 
ed such marvellous changes in the opinion 
of mankind—has banished idol worship— 
has abolished infanticide—has put down 
polygamy and divorce—exalted the condi- 
tion of woman—raised the standard of pub- 
lic morality—created for families that bles- 
sed thing, a Christian home—and caused 
its other triumphs by causing benevolent 
institutions, open and expansive to spring 
up as with the wand of enchantment? 
What sort ofa book is this, that even the 
winds and waves of human passion obey 
it? What other engine of social improve- 
ment has operated so long, and yet lose 
none ofitsvirtue? Since it appeared, many 
boasted plans of amelioration have been 
tried and failed, many codes of jurispru- 
dence have arisen, and run their course, 
and expired. Empire after empire has been 
launched upon the tide of time, and gone 
down leaving no trace upon the waters. 
But this book is still going about doing 
good, leavening society withits holy prin- 
ciples—cheering the sorrowful with its 
consolation—strengthening the tempted— 
encouraging the penitent—calming the 
troubled spirit—and smoothing the pillow 
of death. Can such a book be the off- 
spring of human genius? Does not the 
vastness of its effects demonstrate the ex- 
cellency of the power of God? 








Benevolence. 








THE ORPHAN CANAL-BOY. 


A missionary along the line of the Erie 
canal, gives the following interesting ac- 
count : 

I called at a horse station one morning 
very early. The station keeper had just 
got up, and stood in thedoor. I told him 
my business, and that I desired to see his 
boysa few moments. He said his boys 
were in bed, and as I was an old man, he 
did not wish to have me abused. ‘ You 
had better goon and let my boys alone,’ 
said he; ‘they will most assuredly abuse 
you if they get up, for I have got a very 
wicked set of boys.’ I told him the very 
reasons that he assigned why I should not 
see his boys, were the reasons why I wish- 
ed to see them, for ifthey were very wicked 





hovs. there was the greater necessity for 








their reformation; and as to the abuse, that 
was the least of my troubles, for my master 
had been abused before me. 

‘Well, sir,’ said he, ‘don’t blame me if 
you are abused.’ He then awoke his 
boys, and as they came out, I talked to 
them. Instead of abusing, they listened 
attentively to me, and some of them were 
much affected. They took my tracts, and 
I presume read them. 

On leaving them, I remarked, that I sup- 
posed the most of them were orphans; that 
I was the orphan’s friend, and though I 
might never see them again, they might 
be assured that they had my prayers daily, 
that they might be converted. There was 
one little fellow who, as I had observed, 
looked very sober, and who at the last re- 
mark, cried rightout. As I wished to take 
the same boat again, I stepped out of the 
station house, but found that it had left, 
and I was walking along, looking for an- 
other boat, when I heard some one crying 
behind me, and turning round saw that it 
was the little fellow who wept so much in 
the station house. 

He said, ‘ Sir, you told me you was the 
orphan’s friend; will you stop? I want 
to ask you a question.’ 

I asked him if it was because he had now 
discovered that he was a sinner, that he 
cried and wished me to talk with him. 

‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I knew that three 
years ago.’ 

I perceived from his answer, he was an 
interesting boy, and said to him, ‘ Sit down 
here, my son. How old are you?” ‘ Thir- 
teen,’ he replied. 

‘ Where did you come from ?” 

He said three years ago his father mov- 
ed from Massachusetts to Wayne county ; 
he was a very poor man, and when they 
got to their journey’s end they had nothing 
left. His father obtained the privilege of 
building a small log house to live in, on 
another man’s land, but just as he had got 
the house finished, he was taken sick and 
died. I asked him if his father was a 
Christian, but afterwards regretted that I 
asked him the question, for it was a long 
time before he could answer it. 

At length he said, ‘No, sir, if he had 


“been a Christian, we could have given him 


up willingly. We had no hope for Aim; 
but my mother was a Christian. My mo- 
ther, a sister seven years old, and myself, 
were all the family after my father died. 
Ihad no hope that J wasa Christian when 
my father died; but my mother used to 
come up the ladder every night, and kneel 
down, and put her hand upon my head, 
and pray that I might be converted. Often, 
when I was asleep, she would come, and 
her tears running into my face, would wake 
me. I knew that I was a sinner, but I 
hope God forgave my sins one night, while 
my dear mother was praying for me, and I 
still hope I was converted then. 

‘About a year after my father died, my 
sister was taken sick, and died in about 
two months. My mother was naturally 
feeble, and her sorrow for the loss of my 
father and sister wore upon her until she 
was confined to her bed. She lay there 
seven months, and last fall she died.’ 

By this time the little fellow was so 
choked with grief that he could hardly 
speak. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘J was taken 
sick, and lay all winter, not expecting to 
get well.’ I shall never forget the appear- 
ance of that boy, and the expression of his 
countenance, when he said, ‘I am a poor 
orphan, sir; I have nothing in this world 
except the clothes I have on.’ 

All the clothes he had on would not 
have sold for twenty-five cents. 

What an example is here to induce mo- 
thers to be faithful to their children! I 
wish to ask mothers if they have ever gone 
at the midnight hour and awoke their chil- 
dren by a mother's tears, while pleading 
with God for the salvation of their souls? 








Nursery. 


‘THIS HAND NEVER STRUCK ME.’ 

We recently heard the following most 
touchingincident. A little boy had died. 
His body was laid out ina darkened, re- 
tired room, waiting to be laid away in the 
lone, cold grave. 

His afflicted mother, and bereaved little 
sister went in to look at the sweet face of 
the precious sleeper, for his face was beau- 
tiful even in death. As they stood gazing 
upon the form of one so cherisned and be- 








| Lord’s Supper. 


loved, the little girl asked to take his hand. 
The mother at first did not think it best, 
but as her child repeated the request, and 
seemed very anxious about it, she took the 
cold bloodless hand of her sleeping boy, and 
placed it in the hand of his weeping sister. 

The dear child looked at it a moment, 

caressed it fondly, and then looked up at 
the mother, through the tears of affection 
and love, and said, ‘ Mother, this little 
hand never struck me !’ 
, whet could be more touching and love- 
y? 
Young reader, have you always been so 
gentle to your brothers and sisters, that 
were you to die, sucha tribute as this 
could be paid to your memory? Could a 
brother or sister take your hand, were it 
cold, and say, ‘This hand never struck 
me ?” 

What an alleviation to our grief when 
we are called to part with our friends, to 
be able to remember only words and actions 
of mutual kindness and love. How bitter 
must be the sorrow, and how scalding the 
tears of remorse, of an unkind child, as he 
looks upon the cold form, or stands at the 
grave of a brother or sister, a father or mo- 
ther, towards whom he has manifested un- 
kindness. Let us all remember, whatso- 
ever we sow in this respect, that we shall 
also reap.—[ Well Spring. 


LITTLE SEMA. 


Some years ago a young mother was 
suddenly laid upon a sick bed. While 
panting for breath, expecting every moment 
to be called up to heaven, she said, ‘I 
wish to have Sema given anew to God.’ 
He was a fine boy of five months. The 
dying mother said, ‘ Lay the child upon my 
arm, while the father, a man of God, 
kneeled by the bedside, and prayed that 
God would take this child and sanctify him 
for his own service. Then the mother, 
most beautiful in death, winged her flight 
to heaven saying, ‘ Angels call—i must go,’ 
and as she ascended she seemed to see 
heaven open, and had only time and 
strength to utter the words, ‘Glory to 
God.’ 

When Sema was a lad, heasked his fa- 
ther what the bread and wine meant in the 
His father told him they 
represented the Saviour’s broken body and 
shed blood, and that it was a supper pre- 
pared for those who loved him. Sema said, 
‘I love Jesus Christ, why may I not come?’ 

After this, at every communion-season, 
he would weep, and say, ‘ Why can’t I come 
with the friends of Jesus Christ to his sup- 
per’ I love Jesus Christ ;’ and he was so 
grieved he could not be pacified. His fa- 
ther told the church, and the church said, 
‘Let him come ;’ and little Sema was ad- 
mitted to the church and to the Lord’s 
table. 

Sema is now a young man. I saw him 
afew days since, and inquired if he loved 
the Saviour. He said, ‘I think I do.’ 
* How long have you loved him?’ ‘I don’t 
know—I can’t remember the time when I 
did’nt love him. 1 hope to love and serve 
him better every day I live.’ Would there 
be so many wicked children, if their parents 
were as faithful as Sema’s father and mo- 
ther? 











Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


STAMP ACT IN CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Feb. 1853. 


The stamp act, which I spoke of in my last 
letter, was so odious to colonists of Connecti- 
cut, that a number of them combined together, 
and resolved that they would suffer no one to 
discharge the duties of a Stamp Distributor. 
A person had been appointed to that office, but 
the act had not yet gone into effect, and no 
stamped paper had then been brought into the 
colony. This was in the summer of 1765, and 
the act was to go into effect on the Ist of No- 
vember following. Ata meeting of the civil 
authorities, selectmen, and principal inhabit- 
ants, held in New Haven on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, it was reported that this combination 
had been formed, and that they intended to 
show their resentment against the person who 
had been appointed to distribute the stamps. 
Upon this, they unanimously declared their op- 
position to any such proceeding, and resolved 
to prevent it if they possibly could. They said 











they wished all proper means to be taken to 
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obtain a repeal of the obnoxious act ; but would | 


not countenance the use of unlawful expedi- 
ents. 

A meeting of the Freemen of the town, was 
held on the 17th, at which it was voted to ‘ ear- 
nestly desire Mr. Ingersoll to resign his Stamp 
Office immediately.’ 
Ingersol was present at the time, and he then 
arose and declared in the strongest terms, that 
he would not resign until he had learned the 
opinion of the General Assembly, which was 
goon to meet at Hartford. This reply did not 
suit liis opposers, and so they determined to 
make him resign by force. 

On the following Thursday, early in the 
morning, Mr. Ingersoll set out from New Haven 
for Hartford, where the Assembly was to meet. 
Nothing remerkable occurred until he came 
within three miles of Wethersfield, a town on 
the road, when he was met by a party of four 
or five persons. They spoke tu him, and he 
told them who he was; upon which they turn- 
ed about and went on with him towards the 
town. They had not proceeded more than 
halfa mile, when they were met by another 
party of about thirty, who turned and went on 
with them in the same manner. These two 
parties, it seems, were detachments of a large 
body, for when they had gone a little farther, 
they fell in with about five hundred men, all on 
horse-back, and armed with white staves ; 
they were preceded by three trumpets, and 
headed by two persons dressed in red, with 
lace hats ; the rest followed two abreast. 

When Mr. Ingersoll came up, they fell back 
on both sides, and received him and those whom 
he had first met, between them. They then 
marched on, with him in their midst, till they 
came into the main street of Wethersfield, 
where they formed a circle about him, and cal- 
led upon him to resign his office. He told 
them he would not exercise it against the 
general inclinations of the people, and that he 
had given orders to have the stainp papers stop- 
ped in New York until he should learn that it 
was the will of the Assembly to have them 
come into the Colony; but that he was under 
bonds to the Stamp Office in England, and did 
not think it safe or proper to resign the office 
inthe mannerthey wished. They made a re- 
ply to this, in which they said that they were 
‘the sense of the government,’ and made very 
ominous allusions to his fate in case he did not 
resign. 

After some further discussion, the command- 
ant of this company said they had better go to 
atavern. They did so, and when they began 
to dismount, Mr. Ingersoll said he had business 
at Hartford, and made a motionto go. But 
they caught hold of his horse’s bridle, and said, 
‘No, you shan’t go two rods from this spot be- 
fore you have resigned.’ Several of the chief 
persons, who were called the committee, then 
made him dismount and carried him into the 
house, the main body remaining outside. 
They took him into a front room, from which 
the whole throng that was without could be 
seen. Here a long conversation took place, in 
which the committee behaved with moderation 
and civility ; but still told him that he must 
resign, that nothing else would do. After some 
time the people outside began to be impatient, 
and seemed to grow very angry, rushing up 
into the room in great numbers, and ‘looking 
pretty fierce at me,’ as Mr, Ingersoll expressed 
it. They seemed fixed in their determination 


to gain their end, and would be satisfied with 
nothing less. 


Finally, after resisting three hours, and see- 
ing no alternative, he told them he did not 
think his cause worth dying for, and would 
comply with their wishes. He signed a resig- 
nation, and going down among the people, 
mounted upon achair and read it off to them. 

When he had done, a person who stood near 
him told him to give ‘Liberty and Property 
with three cheers,’ which he did, at the same 
time throwing his hat into the air. Loud huz- 
zas followed, and the people were so pleased that 
they came upand shook hands with him, and 
took him to a neighbor’s house to dine. 

After dinner he was told that the company 
expected to escort him to Hartford, where he 
must publish his declaration. He made some 
objections, but these were overruled, and he 
finally consented. They accordingly mounted 
again, numbering now nearly a thousand, rode 
into Hartford and alighted directly opposite 
the Assembly House, where that body were 
then sitting. He was then conducted to an 


It happened that Mr. | 


adjoining tavern ; the main party drew up four 
abreast and marched round the Court House, 
preceded by three trumpets in full blast ; they 
then formed a semi-circle around the door of 
the tavern, and Mr. Ingersoll came down, and 
read his resignation before them all. After 
this was done, Liberty and Property were given 
with three cheers, and the people began to dis- 
perse. 

It is said that the party who did this, came 
out with eight day’s provision; so determined 
were they to accomplish their object. The 
following is a copy of the resignation :— 

Wethersfield, Sept. 19th, 1765. 

I do hereby promise, that I will never receive 
any Stampt Papers, which may arrive from Eu- 
rope, in consequence of an act lately passed in 
the Parliament of Great Britan, nor officiate in 
any manner as Stamp Master, or Distributor 
of Stamps, within the Colony of Connecticut, 
either directly or indirectly, and I do hereby 
request all the Inhabitants of this, his Majesty’s 
Colony of Connecticut, (notwithstanding the 
said Office or Trust has been committed to 
me,) not to apply to me, ever hereafter, for any 
such stamped Papers, hereby declaring, that [ 
do resign said office, and execute these Pres- 
ents of my own free will and accord, without 
any Equivocation or mental Reservation. In 
Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 

J. INGERSOLL. 
——i——— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Kirkville, Ala. Jan. 26th, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—We cannot do without 
the Companion. My mother loves to read it as 
well as us children. She reads it to the younger 
children that cannot read for themselves. She 
has promised, if I will keep every number neat- 
ly, to have them bound into a volume for me, 
at the end of the year. 

Yours with respect, E. H. McKee. 


Grantville, Mass, Jan. 31st, 1853. 
Dear sir.—I have been so long accustomed 
to the ‘Companion’ that I feel unwilling to do 
without if, you will therefore please to receive 
my subscription, commencing with the present 
year, and send by mail to this place, with all 
the back numbers. Yours respectfully. 
S. B. Sumner. 


Adams, Illinois, Jan. 9th, 1853. 
Messrs. Editors Youth’s Companion.—Please 
send me your valuable paper for one year. It 
is some time since its presence has cheered, 
the hearts of the children of this priarie, and we 


.|, should like to see cur old Companion once more. 


I do not recollect the terms, but send you one 
dollar. Wuuiam & Epmonp WELLS. 








Variety. 


HUMMING BIRDS. 


Humming birds vary from a humble-bee in 
size, to the size of those we see in private and 
public collections. Every part of their struc- 
ture is worthy of minute observation, Audu- 
bon, our eminent American naturalist, who en- 
joyed the best opportunities for studying this 
most interesting tribe of animated nature, em- 
phatically exclaims: ‘Where is the person 
who, on seeing this lovely little creature mov- 
ing on humming winglets through the air, sus- 
pended as if by magic in it, flitting from one 
flower to another with motions as graceful as 
they are light and airy, pursuing its course 
over an extensive continent, and yielding new 
delights wherever it is seen: where is the per- 
son, I ask of you, kind reader, who, on observ- 
ing this beautiful fragment of the rainbow, 
would not pause and admire, and instantly turn 
his mind with reverence towards the Almighty 
Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at 
every step discern, and of whose sublime con- 
ceptions we everywhere observe the manifes- 
tations in the admirable system of creation.’ 

Child’s Comp. 
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EAGLE TEACHING ITS YOUNG TO FLY. 


The eagle builds its nest onthe top of the 
highest mountains, and on the sides of the 
steepest aaa wre When the mother-bird 
sees that her eaglets are old enough to fly, she 
scatters away the soft feathers of the nest, and 
makes it uncomfortable for the young birds to 
remain in it any longer. She then flutters 
over them, and s ba out her wings to show 
them how to fly, but if they are afraid to make 
an effort, it is said she then tears the nest in 
pieces, so as to compel them to do so; and 
when she sees they cannot keep up long on 
the wing, and are likely to fall, the flies under 
them and bears them on her wings; so that 
after a few trials they are able to soar far above 
the clouds. There is a passage in the Bible 
that speaks very beautifully of this custom: 
‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so 
the Lord alone did lead him.’ This verse 
shows us that God acts thus kindly towards his 
children, and the youthful readers of this paper 
can learn an important lesson from it. 

Am. Mes. 














WORTH KNOWING. 


Whenever an artisan resident in one of the 
filthy places, leaves off str “_- the 
usual course of proceeding is this. He begins 
to pay his debts, he purchases decent clothes 
for himself and family ; he makes his habitation 
clean, and provides good furniture; he buys a 
few books ; takes his family to a place of wor- 
ship; and if not content with being clean and 
decent among surrounding dirt and wretched- 
ness, he looks for a better residence in some airy 
and salubrious locality, leaving his unimprov- 
able residence to be occupied by one like his 
former self, who prefers drinking, smoking, 
and rambling, to the comfort and decencies of 
a domestic life.—j{ Temperance Chronicle. 

—a———_ 


TAKE ME WHERE GOD IS NOT PRESENT. 


William, a boy trained in the fear of God, 
was asked by another of his own age, to come 
away from the comrades with whom he was 
playing, and he would tell him what he wanted 
with him. ‘The boy suspecting that the other 
had some evil design in hand, gave him for 
answer: ‘1 will go with you; but you must 
take me to some place where we may be safe, 
and noone may see us.’ The other then !ed 
him to the opening of a dark passage; but 
William said that spot was not safe enough. 
They then retreated farther down the passage ; 
but still William repeated that the spot was 
not what suited him. Proceeding still farther, 
the two had reached a corner where all was 
pitch dark, and as lonely as could be conceiv- 
ed; here William stopped, and said to his com- 
panion: ‘I cannot follow you any longer, un- 
less you can take me to soine spot where God 
is not present, and cannot see us; for we can- 
not be safe anywhere else’ His playmate felt 
the full force of William’s rebuke, left him, 
and never ventured a second attempt upon his 
good principles.—[ Children’s Miss. Record. 

ee 

‘OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES,’ &c. 

A physician of high standing, an opposer of 
religion, was about to start for California, 
when his little child came to him and handed 
him a Testament, saying,‘ Pa, you must take 
this to read on the road.’ He pushed the child 
away in a passion, saying that he did not want 
to be encumbered with any such thing. His 
wife persuaded him to take it to please the 
child. On his way to the gold regions he was 
taken dangerously sick, and his companions 
were obliged to leave him, as they thought, to 
die. He became alarmed for his sins, and was 
about to give up in despair, when he thought 
of the Testament. He commenced reading it, 
and his mind was led to take hold of the pro- 
mises, and to accept of Christ as his Saviour. 
He recovered from his sickness, went to the 
gold regions, and a few days since returned 
rich, not in the treasures of Egypt, but in that 
mere durable substance that fadeth not away, 
eternal in the heavens. 

—_—~————_. 


PATCHING AND DARNING. 

Mr. Whiton has given $20 to the New 
Hampshire State Agricultural Society for a 
premium for the best specimen of patching and 
darning. The premiums upon embroidery and 
worsted work are well enough in their way, but 
the encouragement of good darning and patch- 
ing is of much greater importance. 

[Providence Journal. 


—————__ 
PLANTS AND GIRLS. 

Take a plant out of a green house into a 
field and in less than a week it will commence 
growing wild and taking liberties. Now, what 
is true of plants, is especially true of girls, 
Take a Miss from the city in August, and give 
her the run of the hills and clover fields, and 
in less than a month she will feel as rompy as 
a fawn. To cure young people of pale cheeks 
and heavy disposition, a dose of country air is 
worth more than all the medicine in the world. 

Albany Dutchman. 


—_—_——_—_ 


NUTS. 

Pleasure which cannot be obtained but b 
unreasonable or unsuitable expense, must al- 
ways end in pain; and pleasure which must be 
enjoyed at the expense of another’s pain, can 
never be such as a worthy mind can delight in. 


He who sends an anonymous letter, is not 
only guilty of a cowardly meanness, but shows 
that his conscience condemns the act. 

Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion 
cannot live before perfect frankness. 

He that peeps through a hole may see what 
will vex him. 

If you would get along in the world, you 
must not stop to kick at every cur who barks at 
you. 

‘How do you get on with your Arithmetic 
and Catechism ” asked a father of his little boy 
the other night ; ‘ how far have you got ” 

‘I’ve ciphered through Addition, Substrac- 
tion, Justification, Adoption and Sanctification” 
answered the little fellow. It used to puzzle 
us a great deal, we remember, when a boy, to 
‘cipher out,’ the meaning of several of these 
last-named * sums.’ 

A little girl in C. about two years old, hear- 
ing her mother call the cow, but the cow pay- 
ing no attention to her call, she says, ‘ Ma, ing 
the bell.’ 
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Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE VISIT. 


One morning in the summer 
*T was a cloudy day and cool 

Two little cousins started ” 
On a visit to a school. 
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Each bore the name of Annie 
Each was a black-eyed elf, ’ 
But which was prettiest, or best, 

I cannot tell myself. 


All gaily through the forest-roag 
They tripped along in glee, 
Or stopped a moment on the wa 

Some pretty sight to see. 


A lily growing in the brook, 
Or bird upon the bough, 

Or a bunch of ripe red strawberries 
Which must be gathered now, ’ 


But lo! the school-house very near 
Their journey now is o’er, , 
And the teacher stands to weleome ther 

Within the school-house door, 


The children looked up wondering} 
From their work, and slates, and hy 

And greeted our young visitors, 
With very pleasant looks. 


Of all they did, and said, and sung, 
Im sure I cannot tell ; j 
But I’m sure the Annies both would sy 

It passed off very well. ; 


0&3 





At noon a pleasant plan was made 
To cut the school-hours short, 













































































That scholars, teacher, visitors, Nott 
Together might resort dren tl 
To a mountain-top a mile away, their p 
Where bursts upon the sight ’ of yout 
The ocean, dotted o’er with isles, and fo 
Like a picture fair and bright. fond r¢ 
But alas! a sudden shower The 
Made the earth so very wet, he was 
That the promised expedition late in 
Was abandoned with regret. ments 
So when the school was ended Fir 
There was nothing more to see, haps § 
Therefore home with the teacher the ic 
Went the little girls to tea. teach 
And when the evening hours came, have 
They took their homeward way, From 
Bearing off the recollection awar 
Of a viry pleasant day. . Evanoum i broth 
ty eee ona. 
HYMN FOR A SUNDAY-SCHOOL ff ty pl 
A joyful band, O Lord, fun. 
,... We fill this sacred place, W 
To hear thy holy word, you t 
To ask thy promised gracg; the b 
To thank thee for the gifts we share, river 
The children of thy love and care. | 
i ie happ 
Grant us the listening ear, yard: 
The understanding heart, ing | 
The mind end will sincere g , 
To choose the better part; ae 
To take the learner’s lowly seat, vent 
With earnest Mary, at his feet. and 
Through this and every day eh 
Teach us thy paths to tread; Y 
Nor let our feet astray can 
By Satan’s wiles be led; 1s at 
But keep us in the narrow road, you 
The way to glory and to God. in y 
Whate’er our life befall war 
Before another year, glid 
We pray Thee, Lord, that all ing 
Who worship with us here, in s 
Pastor and teachers, children, friends, or ¢ 
May meet where union never ends. ust 
pene a val >} mu 
A VERY LITTLE GIRL’S IDEA OF THERE par 
SURRECTION 4 fact.) | tot 
No rain had fall’n for many days, / mit 
The ground was parched and dry, Ma 
And clouds of dust were rising thick wa 
As carriages rolled by. rec 
Then little Emma suddenly or 
Threw down her doll and book, thi 
And running to me hastil | 
Exclaimed with eager look— tes 
‘Mother, you say, when people die, sel 
As every body must, ele 
Their bodies in the grave will lie ei 
Until they turn to dust. an 
And that some day the just and good br 
Will rise with God to be ; wi 
I think this is the day, mother, bu 
Do come with me and see. re 
The dust is rising like a cloud, q 
All up-and down the road, br 
Tell me, dear mother, are the good fr 
Ascending now to God” é l 
[Youth's Penny Ga jQ * 
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